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EXTRACTS FROM CLARKSON’S “PORTRAITURE 
OF QUAKERISM.” 
(Continued from page 339.) 

Neither has this answer been considered as 
satisfactory for another reason. It has been 
presumed that the expressions of excellent and 
of noble were established titles of rank, and if 
an evangelist and an oa used them, they 
could not be objectionable if used by others. 
But let us admit, for a moment, that they were 
titles of rank. How happens it that St. Paul, 
when he was before Festus, and not in a judi- 
cial capacity (for he had been reserved for 
Cesar’s tribunal), should have.given him this 
epithet of noble; and that, when summoned 
before Felix, and this in a judicial capacity, he 
should have omitted it? This application of 
it to the one and not to the other, either implies 
that it was no title, or, if it was a title as we 
have supposed, that St. Paul had some reason 
for this partial use of it. And in this case, no 
better reason can be given, than that suggest- 
ed by Barclay. St. Paul knew that Festus 
had done his duty. He knew, on the other 
hand, the abandoned character of Felix. The 
latter was then living, as’ Josephus relates, in 
open adultery with Drusilla, who had been 
married to Azis, and brought away from her 
husband by the help of Simon a Magician ; and 
this circumstance probably gave occasion to 
Paul to dwell upon temperance, or contindnce 

the word might be rendered, among other 

jects, whew be 


besides this, he must bave known the 
character of a man, of whom Tacitus com 
that “ his government was dintinguished by *) 
servility and every species of cruelty and lust.” 
If, therefore, the epithet of noble was an es- 
tablished title for those Romans, who held the 
government of Judea, the giving of it to one 
and the omission of it to the other, would pro- 
bably shew the discrimination of St. Papl as a 
Christian, that he had no objection to give it, 
where it could be applied with truth, but that 
he refused it, where it was not applicable to 
the living character. 

But that the expression of excellent or of 
noble was any title at all, there is no evidence 
to shew. And first, let us examine the word 
which was used upon this occasion, The 
original Greek word has no meaning as a title 
in any Lexicon that I have seen. It relates 
both to personal and civil power, and in a 
secondary sense, to the strength and disposition 
of the mind. It occurs but in four; ia 
the New Testament. In two of these it is 
translated excellent, and in the others noble. 
But Gilbert Wakefield, one of our best scholars 
has expunged the word noble, and substituted 
a throu ot oe of all the mean- 
ings of this word, noble -is the least ( 
No judgment, therefore, can be dices ta 
favor of a title by any analysis of the word. 





ae Sevitiam et Libidin 
made Felix tremble. But, ' servili iments eyerentt.” > om jas reginm 
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Let us now examine it as used by St. Luke. 
And here almost ever 
inst it, as an established title. In the first 
place, the wisest commentators do pot know 
who Theophilus was. It has been supposed by 
many learned fathers, such as Epephanius, 
Salvian, and others, that St. Luke, in address- 
ing his gospel to Theophilus, addressed it as 
the words, ‘*‘ excellent Theophilus” import, to 
every “ firm lover of God,” or, if St. Luke uses 
the style of Athanasius, to “ every good Chris- 
tian.” But ona supposition that Theophilus 
had been a living character, and a man in 
power, the use of the epithet is against it as a 
title of rank ; because St. Luke gives it to Theo- 
philus in the beginning ot his gospel, and does 
not give it to him, when he addresses him in 
the acts. Iftherefore he had addressed him 
in this manner, because excellent was his 
proper title, on one occasion, it would have been 
a kind of legal, and at any rate a disrespectful 
omission, not to have given it to him on the 
other.. With respect to the term noble as! 
used by St. Pavl to Festus, the sense of it. 
must be determined by general as well as by | 
particular considerations. There are two cir- | 
cumstances, which at the first sight make in 
favor of it asa title. Lysias addresses his let- 


ter to the “most excellent Felix,’ and the | 


consideration mukes | ed 
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tus’’ it may be observed, that though it follow- 
the successors of Octavius, it was but 
sparingly used, being mostly used on medals, 
monumental pillars, and in public acts of 
state. Pliny, in his letters to Trajan, tho 
reputed an excellent prinee, addressed him as 
only sir or master, and he wrote many years 
after the death of Paul. Athenagoras,. in 
addressing his book, in times posterior to these, 
to the emperors M. Aurelius Antoninus, and 
L. Aurelius‘ Commodus, addresses them only 
by the title of “ great princes.” In short, titles 
were not in use. ‘They did not creep in, 80 a8 
to be commonly used, till after the statues of 
the emperors had begun to be worshipped by 
the military as a legal and accustomary homage. 
The terms “ eternity and divinity’ with others 
were then ushered in, but these were confined 
wholly to the,emperors tbemeelves. In the time 
of Constantine we find the title of illustrious. 
This was given to those princes who had dis- 
tinguished themselves in war, but it was not 
continued to their descendants. In process of 
time, however, it became more common, and 
the son of every prince began to be called illus- 
trious. 

The next objections for consideration, which 
are made against the lan of the Quakers, 
are those which relate to their alteration of the 


orator Tertullus says, “we accept it always names of the days and the months, These, ob- 
and in all places most noble Felix!’ But jections are commonly..made, when the lan- 
there must be some drawback from the latter guage of the Quakers. becomes a subject of con- 
c.rcumstance, as an argument of weight. There versation with the world. 

is reason to suppose that this expression was| ‘There is great absurdity, it is said, in sup- 
used by Tertullus, as a piece of flattery, tocom-' posing that persons pay any respect to heathen 
pass the death of Paul ; for it is of a piece with idols, who retain the use of the ancient names 
the other expressions which he used, when he’ of the divisions of time. How many thousands 
talked of the worthy deeds done by the provi-| are there, who know nothing of their origin? 
dence of so detestable a wretch as Felix. And The common people of the country know none 
it will always be an objection to noble as a/ of the reasons, why the months and the days 
legal title, that St. Paul gave it to one gover-| are called as they are. The middle classes, are 
nor, and omitted it to another, except he did it| mostly ignorant of the same. Those, who are 


for the reasons that have been before described. 
To this it may be added, that. legal titles of 
eminence were not then, as at this time of day, 
in use. Agrippa had no other, or at least Paul 
gave him no other title than that of king. If 
Porcius Festus had been descended from a 
Patrician or had had the statues of his ances- 
tors, he might on these accounts, be said to 
have, been of a noble family. But we know, 
that nobody on this account would have address- 
ed him as noble in those days, either by speech 
or letter. The first Roman, who was ever 
honored with a legal title, as a title of distinct- 
ion, was Octavius, upon whom the senate, but 
a few. years before the birth of Paul, had confer- 
red the name of Augustus. But no procurator of 
a province took this title. Neither does it 
appear that this circumstance gave birth to 
inferior titles to those in inferior offices in the 
government. And indeed on the title “ Augus- 


well informed on the subject, never oncé think 
when they mention the months and days, on, 
the reason of the rise of their names. Indee 
the almost hourly use of those names secures 
the oblivion of their origin, Who, when. he 
apeohe of Wednesday and Thursday, thinks 
that these were the days sacred to Woden and » 
Thor? but there can be no idolatry, where) 
there is no intention to idolize.” ( 
“« Great weakness, it is said again, is. mani- 
fested. by the Quakers, in quarrelling witha 
few words in the language, and living at peag 
with others, which are equally objectic . 
Every reason, it ie said, must be 9 weak, One, 
which is not universal, But if some, of the rea, 
sons, given by the Quakers, were universaly.. 
applied, they would throw, language inte . 
much confusion as the builders of Babel. , 
word Smith for example, which is 
name of many families, ought to be. 








on. 
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by this rule if the person, to whom it belongs,|others. And the Quakers believe, that they 


happeus to be a: carpenter, And the word 
Carpenter which is likewise a family-name, 
ought to be objected to, if the person so called 
should happen to be a smith. And, in this 
case, men would be obliged to draw lots for 
numbers, and be called by the numeriéal ticket 
which they should draw.” 

‘It is objected again to the Quakers; that, 
by attempting to steer clear of idolatry, they 
fall into it. The Quakers are considered to be 
gevuine idolaters in this ease. The blind 
pagan imagines a moral being, either heavenly 
or infernal, to inhere in a log of wood or a 
block of stone. The Quakers, in like manner, 
imagine a moral being, truth or falsehood, to 


exist in a lifeless word, and this independently of 


the sense in which it is spoken, and in which itis 
known that it will be understood. What is 


this, it is said, but a species of idolatry and a 


degrading superstition ?” 
The Quakers would reply to these observa- 


tions, first, that they do not charge others with 
idolatry, in the use of these names, who know 
nothing of their origin, or who feel no impro- 


priety in their use. 


Secondly, that if the principle, upon which 
they found their alterations in language, can 
not, on account of existing circumstances, be 
followed in all cases, there is no reason, why 
it should not be followed, where it can. In 
the names of men it would be impossible to 
adopt it. Old people are going off, and young 


people are coming up, and people of all des- 


criptions are themselves changing, and a change 
of names to suit every person’s condition, and 


qualification, would be impossible. 


Thirdly, that they pay no more homage or 


obcisance to words, than the obeisance of truth. 
There is always a propriety in truth, and an 
impropriety in falsehood. And in proportion 
as the names of things accord with their es- 
sences, qualities, properties, character, and the 
like, they are more or less proper. September, 
for example, is not an appropriate name, if its 
meaning be enquired into, for the month which 
it represents: but the ninth month is, and the 
latter appellation will stand the test of the 
strietest enquiry. ; 

They would say again that this, as well as 
the other alterations in their language has had 
a moral influence on the society, and has been 
productive of moral good. In thesame manner 
as the dress, which they received from their 
ancestors has operated as a guardian, or preser- 
vative of virtue, so has the language which 
they received from them also. The language 
has made the world overseers of the conduct of 
the society. A Quaker is known’ by his lan- 
guage as much as by his dress. It operates, 
by discovering him, as a check upon his actions. 



















cau never keep up their Christian discipline, 
except they keep clear of the spirit of the, 
world. Hence it has been considered as of 
great importance to keep up the plain language; 
and this importance has been further manifest- 
ed by circumstances, that have taken place 


within the pale of the society. For in the 
same manner as those, who begin to depart 
from the ee of dress, are generally in 
the, way to go off among the world, so are 
those who depart from the simplicity of the 
language, Each deviation is a sign of a tem- 
per for desertion. Each deviation brings them 
in appearance nearer to the world. But the 
nearer they resemble the world in this t, 
the more they are found to mix with it. They 
are of course the more likely to be seduced 
from the wholesome prohibitions of the society. 
The language, therefore, of the Quakers. has 
grown up inseosibly as a wall of ition, 
which could not now, it is contended, be taken 
away without endangering the innocence of 
their youth. 
(To be continued ) 





There is great power in a friendly visit, a 
single call, at the right time, under certain cir- 
cumstances. A call well made, sometimes has 
influence for life. “When he was in Rome 
he sought me out very diligently, and found 
me. The Lord grant unto him that he may 
find mercy of the Lord in that day.” 





MARTHA ROUTH. 
. (Continued from page 841.) 

After our return home we were a quiet lit- 
tle family, having only the three Teale 
before mentioned for nearly a year, dari 
which time our kind friends were thoughifal 
in regard to our outward circumstances; and 
lest we should be discouraged, on account of 
the school being so small, several kindly offered, 
to make up our loss; but I was not frée to 
accept anything of the kind, knowing on what 
ground I stood; yet I had not liberty to tell 
any one but my sister that I had craved the 
release for a season, and requested she would 
not mention it to others. So I had to bear 
the imputation of some fora time, that I was 
not humble enough te seats free will offering, 
which was by no means ‘the case; and in due 
season they were satisfied of the contrary. 

Our justly valued friends, Mary Ri 


y 
and Jane Watson, being at Nottingham, on 
their way from the Yearly Meeting, both; but 


especially Mary, were so evidently led to’ 

my state, 20d Ldminister to it, that I was afraid 
all the meeting would know who was meant. I 
think this proved the breaking up of my con. 
troversy ; for I was # brought tovuaph ees. 
It keeps him also, like the dress, distinet from | bled, in 


deep self-basement, that when I goy 


«nee Om, 
ee 


ee 


cnet enero rata 


| 
; 
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into my lodging-room, I was constrained to fall 
on my knees and to offer vocally the resigna- 
tion of my will to the will of my Heavenly 
Father; that if He would be with me in the 
way I should go, and send me to “say to the 
North, give up,” and to “the South, keep not 
back,” I would obey his holy commands, 

Soon after this offering, my bonds were 
broken, in the Ninth ag ang and twenty-ninth 

r of m , in our first day morning meet- 
dae’; dbeagh to little expected by me at that 
time, as at any preceding one. After resfgna- 
tion took place, I scarcely knew how I was 
raised from my seat to say: “Keep thy foot 
when thou goest into the house of the Lord, 
and be more willing to hear, than to offer the 
sacrifice of fools.” I concluded this was on 
account of a man of a ranting spirit, who had 
been disowned, and used to disturb meetings so 
as often to be carried out ; but he kept quiet at 
that time, which I trust was generally felt to 
be a solemn season. I was thankful I bad been 
thus far helped to do what appeared to be 
right ; it was to myself a solemn day through- 
out, and also to our little family. 

During the seasons of deep probation, from 
the fourteenth year of my age, to the present 
time, I had much cause to sympathize with the 

Israelites, in their wilderness travel, and 
te exercise more charity than I had done afore- 
time, in reading their manifold backslidings 
from the Divine commands ; on which account 
they had to go backwards and forwards, and 
long to encompass the mountain, until the com- 

jonate eye beheld them with his wonted 
indvess, and opened the way for their entrance 
into the promised land. I think I never mur- 
mured, or thought any of the dispensations of 
unerring wisdom hard, neither any of his say- 
ings, such as could not be complied with, but 
through my own default; so in mercy he did 
not slay me, but permitted life to be given for 
a prey. 

Tae soon again and again called upon, to 
bear further testimony to the Divine requirings, 
but the reluctance was so great that I was 

lun into unutterable distress; and our 
Deaiterly Meetings drawing near, for the joint 
counties of Derbyshire and Nottinghamshire, to 
be held at Mansfield, I exceedingly dreaded to go, 

et durst not stay away. It was fourteen miles 
from Nottingham, a forest road most of the way. 
My sister, myself and our three scholurs, set 
out early, in order to reach in due season. 
When within three miles of the turn, how did 
I long to have been left among the trees of the 
forest, there to have received the echo of my 
plaintive cry! I should have feared no danger 
to the body, had I remained there till my com- 
panions returned; but I went forward, and as 
goon ‘as we alighted at the Inn, retired to a 
chamber alone. The members of the select 
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meeting being there the evening before, two of 
them soon came to me, offeritig as much sym- 
pathy as they were capable of, but I was not in 
a state to be comforted. ' 
I went to meeting, which soon ‘felt a gather- 
ing of great solemnity, and my wounded spirit 
felt a little healed thereby. Our friend Jobo 
Storer, stood up, and ina very weighty manner, 
opened his gospel mission, with an invitation 
to those who were afar off to draw near, and 
those that were near, to acknowledge the Lord’s 
might, which he enlarged on in a powerful and 
encouraging manner; by which I was again so 


far divinely quickened, as to promise obedience — 


if called for in the women’s meeting, if I might 
only be permitted to keep silence in that for 
worship. I retired a little alcne after the first 
meeting broke up, and thought my state must 
somewhat resemble Jonah’s, when he was under 
the weight of the mountains, the weeds wrap 
about his lead, and thought the earth with her 
bars was about him forever. I went up stairs 
in much fear and trembling. The meeting was 
for some time very silent, when, a sentence or 
two powerfully arising, I stood up and expressed 
them, so that I believed the whole meeting 
could fully hear, and then remained through 
the business in peaceful quiet. When meeting 
was over, and I had returned to the Inn, I was 
glad to lie on the bed till our family was ready 
to return, thankful that [ was then able to join 
them in the carriage. Oh, my soul ! canst thou 
cease to remember thy misery and thy affliction, 
“the wotmwood and the gall,” and not be 
humbled under a grateful sense, that it was of 
the Divine mercy thou wast not consumed? T 
moved along in great weakness and fear, ao- 
cording to my own apprehension, for many 
months ; seldom a meeting day came, but my 
bodily frame was affected at the thoughts of 
going. 

Our ancient friend Sarah Beck, being at 
Nottingham, about this time, and having to 
companion, I was encouraged by Friends to go 
with her a few days, and I found her a 
nursing mother. After parting with her, my 
valued friend John Burgess, accompanied me 
back to a country meeting, about five iniles 
from Nottingham, which was kept up onée’ a 
quarter, where several Friends from thenée met 
us. As we rode along, one in the station ‘of 
an Elder remarked, that she thought ‘it Was'as 
good for spiritual children to breathe fresh air, 
as for those who wanted to recruit bodily health, 
and then enquired if in the Jittle town’ I had 
taken, I had heard of any more scholars? “I 
said no, but I then thought it would not be long 
before I should; and the next day's letter 


Fie Gane heereeleretaiae , to enquire 
if we could take two of his ighters.’ * 4 
an’ . 


house was quite full, ‘sad to’ our 


waa oo 
Tn a short time’ so ‘many’ that the a 


, 


a 
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number still presenting, Friends were desirous 
we should take a larger house. I did not féel 
at liberty to comply with their desire; yet, in 
conclusion to it, wished my sister to go and 
look at one that was thought eligible, and the 
rent reasovable, both which she found to be 
the case. In compliance with the wish of my 
friend, Hannah Storer, I afterwards went, but 
as I passed from room to room, was attended 
with a secret, but clear intimation, thas I was 
not to entangle myself with a greater number 
of scholars than the house we already had would 
accommodate, so I entirely gave up the thought, 
and felt peace. 

I was glad our occupation was of such a kind 
that we could lock up doors and attend re- 
ligious meetings diligently, when favored 
with health, which was in general mercifully 
granted, and being near the meeting house 
was a great convenience; yet, one afternoon, 
from a heavy fall of snow, we left several of 
the young girls at home by themselves, for our 
servant being a religious woman attended with 
us. While sitting in meeting, I got thoughtful 
lest any hurt should befall them, accompanied 
with an intimation that it was best to accustom 
children to endure a little hardness, and to 
impress their minds with this sentiment, that 
to attend religious meetings was worth encoun- 
tering some difficulties for ; that many of tender 
age, when their. parents were cast into prison, 
and the meeting houses shut up, had, with 
other Friends, met out of doors, and some had 
been taken to prison. I believed it right in 
the evening to revive these hints among the 
children, which had a contriting effect on their 
tender minds. 

In the winter season, it was our practice to 
have them all gathered in the evening, and for 
one or two to read to the rest; after a little 
space of silence, their needle work being of 
such a nature as not to interrupt the solemnity, 
sometimes one kind friend or other would come 
and sit amongst us, acknowledging it was like 
being in a little evening meeting. 

Thus we were enabled to go forward, because 
the good hand of our Heavenly Father was 
near us, and he inclined my heart by day and 
by night, to supplicate for his blessing on the 
children, evidently feeling that no arts, parts, 
or acquirement of mine were sufficient to dis- 
charge the duty, or fulfil the trust reposed in 
me; and being thus engaged to seek after 
Divine assistange, | do not remember any dis- 
satisfaction was manifested, either in parents 
or children. 

About a year after my first appearance in 

ublic ministry, the Friends of our Monthly 
eeting united in receiving me as aa approved 
Minister, of which an Rider was desired to in- 
form me, and to request my attendance at the 
next select meeting. This request I was not 


forward to comply with, for I still feared how I 
might stand’ my ground. 

Soon after this I reeeived a fewJines from 
my friend Joho Burgess, informing me, that 
Mary Malham (now Proud) who was on a re- 
ligious visit, was coming our way, 'and so on to 
Lincolnshire, and would be glad if I would 
accompany her through that county... This 
brought me under exercise, both on account of 
leaving the school, and the little time allowed for 
cobsulting my friends on the subject; but m 
dear sister encouraged me to do both, which 
did, and had the approbation of the latter ; Kar 
there was something still in my own mind, 
was not forward to close ia with the proposal, 
for I was afraid my own inexperience might 
give way to the affectionate part, so that. al- 
though I knew she was come into town, and 
lodged at a friend’s house, whose door was 
always open to me, I did not go to see her that 
night. The next day attending our meeting, I 
was so fully satisfied, that I no longer hesitated. 
We travelled with great diligence, mostly ans 
two meetings each day, and got in time to 
our Quarterly Meeting at-Chesterfield. Thence 
she went to York, and I returned home. 

(To be continued.) 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
EVERY WHERE AND IN ALL PLACES I AM 
INSTRUCTED. . 

During a recent religious visit tosome of the 
scattered tribes and isolated families beating 
the name of Friends, we came to the little vi 
lage of Danby, in the State of Vermont, where 
we halted and spent the night with our kind 
friend J. N. and his children, who gave us a 
welcome such as cheers the hearts of way-worn 
pilgrims. 

This village lies at the base of the Green 
Mountains, in a narrow valley. The contem- 
plation of such scenes as this valley presente, 
where the beautiful and useful are combined, 
is calculated to elevate the thonghts above low 
and sordid things, and centre them on the All- 
creative Word of divine power. That. word 
which spake and it was done, which commanded 
and it stood fast. ' 

The foliage is abundant everywhere, this 
season, but here it was doubly beautiful, so rich 
in color and so profuse, that-as the eye rested 
upon it in the far away distance, it seemed like 
layer upon layer of verdure. The of ever- 
greens intertwined, and the limbs ed to- 
gether, as if to teach meno that in harmony there 
was strength, that in giving and receiving each 
was benefitted, and that by each one standiog 
in the place assigned, there was room enough 
for all. Then the pine spires rose high, as if to 
kiss the clouds and catch the first drops.of dew. 

We may learn many lessons from. Nature's 
beauties. Fur even as the stately. oak may 


se] 
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grow and stretch its limbs afar, displaying | From the unpublished History of Friends, by 8. M. Jaupey. 
massive trunk, with strength sufficient to sup-| ~ Vol. TI. Chap. xiv. 
port these branches, and with roots so deeply 
set as to withstand the force of the hurricane, 
while beneath its shade blooms the violet, an 
emblem of Christian meekness, so the strong 
should bear the infirmittes of the weak, and ex- 
tend a helping and protecting hand to all that 
is good, especially the humble and lowly. 

Being in this locality, brought forcibly to 
my remembrance a part of the journal of Job 
Seott, which, when very young, | was fond of 
reading. I could even then measurably follow 
him in his extatic heights and baptismal depths. 

I seemed to walk with him in spirit, and wished 
I could be as as I thought he was. His 
deep and living experience met the witness for 
truth in my youthful mind. I now had pointed 
out to me the mountain pass over which he 
rode after a visit to Friends at Danby and its 
neighborhood, on which occasion he fell back, 
being on horseback, behind his companions, and 
took a review of his journey, the places where 
-he had been and the people he had seen, some 
individuals in particular, and he says: “I put 
up for them, one after another, as the Father 
of Spirits brought them to my remembrance, 
sweet and melting requests. Oh how earnestly 
did I intercede for the many messengers of the 
Lord, who are running to and fro in the earth, 
that their labors might prove successful and 
benefit the souls of mankind.” The account 
‘tells us, his prayer was also for Friends in gen- 
eral; that all might be preserved in the meek- 
ness and gentleness of Christ. The account 
further says, using his own language, ‘I sup- 
pose I rode more than a dozen miles under this 
sensation, being altogether indisposed for con- 
versation.” Then it was given him to see that 
he was accepted in his labor of love. and his 
-heart was filled with anthems of praise, for though 
he saw he might have dene better, nothing was 
laid to his charge. 

As these things were then and there brought 
fresh before me, | felt the desire that our young 

ple would more generally read such writings, 
instead of fictitious works. They might thus 
be incited to walk by the same rule and mind 
the same thing. 

Before concluding this little sketch, I must 
again recur to the evening of our arrival at our 
kind friend J. N.’s. While ample: provision 
was made-for the comfort of the outward man, 
we enjoyed an intellectual feast, and were also 
strengthened by a season of sweet religious 
communion. For while our social feelings were 
being innocently exercised in “ full free con- 
verse and the flow of soul,” the good Master 
prepared a banquet of His own, to crown the 
a close, and fit us for entering ivto a 
state of forgetfulness, with gratitude and thanks 
giving to an all-merciful Father. S. Hunt. 








































NOTICES OF PROMINENT MINISTERS IN 
AMERICA. 


George Dillwyn was born in Philadelphia, in 
the year 1738. His parents were members of 
the Society of Friends. He was early in life 
deprived of his father, but the judicious care 
and counsel of his mother exercised a salutary 
influence on his youthful mind. He related of 
himself, that, when very young, he had often 
been sensible in meetings for divine worship, of 
the influence of Heavenly love, and the ground 
which his pious parent labored to prepare, being 
made productive by the Heavenly Husbandman, 
brought forth good fruit. He was engaged for 
some years in mercantile pursuits, which re- 
sulted in disappointment and loss, but such was 
his integrity, that he carefully retrenched bis 
expenses, 80 that the cireumstances of none 
were injured by him. These outward trials 
were productive of a blessed effect upon him, 
and after many preparatory conflicts, he was 
ealled to the ministry of the Word about the 
28th year of his age. 

Endowed with a comprehensive mind, well 
improved by education, he became, under the 
sanctifying influence of the Holy Spirit, emi- 
nently qualified to proclaim the glad tidings of 
salvation, through Jesus Christ. He travelled 
extensively as a mivister of the gospel, and his 
valued services will again claim our attention. 

Rebecca Jones was born in Philadelphia in 
the year 1739. When she was very young, 
her mother being left a widow, endeavored to 
train up her children in the way of the Church 
of England; but Rebecca showed an early ia- 
clination to attend the meetings of Friends. In 
the 16th year of her oge she attended several 
meetings in which Catharine Peyton and Mary 
Piesly were present, and by the ministry of the 
furmer especially, her feelings were so deeply 
touched, that she cried out in the bitterness of 
her heart, “‘ Lord, what wilt thou have me to do 
to be saved ?” 

After passing through a painful conflict of 
religious exercise, she wrote to Catharine Pey- 
ton, and received a letter in reply, containing 
counsel adapted to her condition. ‘“ Thou wilt 
do well,” she said, “if thou keep to that power 
which visited thee. Which, as it has alread 
appeared as a light to convince thee of sin, wil 
if thou wilt suffer it, destroy it in the heart.” 
She was also assisted in her spiritual progress 
by Diniel Stanton, whom she mentioned as a 
beloved friend and father = the a shen 
a prospect that she would be required publi 
qoaiveenta the cause of Truth, she was brought 
low in the vallcy of humiliation ; but abiding ia 


she was qualified and called to that solemn ser 











patience under the baptism of the Holy Spirit; — 
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vice, in which she afterwards became eminent 
as an instrument of good to many. 

She taught with much success a girl’s school 
in the City of Philadelphia, and occasionally 
was engaged in visiting the meetings of Friends, 
both on the American continent and in foreign 
lands. 

Jobn Simpson was born in Bucks County, 
Pennsylvania, in the year 1789. His parents, 
John and Hannah Simpson, were members of 
the Society of Friends. His father died when 
he was about seven years old, and his mother 
was subsequently married.to a Presbyterian 
who lived near the river Delaware, remote from 
the meetings of Friends. 

Through obedience to the teachings of the 
spirit of Truth, John Simpson became prepared 
for the reception of a gift in the ministry, in 
which he first made his public appearance in 
the 26th year of his age. Being faithful, he 
grew in his gift, so as to become an able minister 
of the gospel, for the promulgation of which he 
travelled much and labored effectually. Having 
passed the latter part of his minority among 
the Presbyterians, he had imbibed a strong 
attachment to them, and ever after continued 
to entertain very liberal views towards the 
principles of that denomination. From his 
early associations be had imbibed a belief in the 
rectitude of defensive war, which he retained 
until some time after he appeared in the minis- 
fry. But through the gradual unfoldings of 
Divine Light, his understanding at length be- 
came illuminated, and his judgment fully con- 
yinced, that all carnal warfare, offensive and 
defensive, had its origin in the unsubdued lusts 
of the flesh, and was entirely opposite to the 
spirit of the Gospel of Christ. Previous to this 
discovery, he had been careful not only to avoid 
speaking on the subject, but also to conform to 
the established discipline and testimonies of 
Friends, in relation to wars and military requi- 
sitions. He was heard to remark that from 
observation and experience he was fully per- 
suaded, that in the operatidns and discoveries 
of the divine principle in dedicated minds, 
every man did not begin to learn at the same 
point of the Christian alphabet, but as faithful 
Obedience was yielded to the arisings of Light, 
w could come into the fulness and see eye 

eye. 

otwithstanding the observation made by 
some, that the common cunversation of John 
Simpson was frequently one continued series of 
preaching, that he appeared to be so well versed 
in the Scriptures as to be able to repeat any 
part of them, and often to refer to them in his 
familiar discourse; yet his mind was stored 
with ample knowledge of natural things, and he 
had an extensive acquaintance with the affairs 
of civil as‘well as religious society. During 
the greater part of his life he resided in Bucks 


County, Pennsylvania, where he was indus- 
triously engaged in the occupation of farming. 
While his children were young, he usual 
the summer at home, in assiduous atten- 
tion to his business, and attending his own 
particular meeting; but during the winter he 
was generally abroad on religious visits. As 
his children grew older, and his circumstances 
improved, he continued to extend his religious 
labors to distant places; aod many fruits of his 
ministry .were apparent among the various 
classes of his fellow-ereatures, to whom, with- 
out respect of persons or sectarian feelings, his 
heart glowed with gospel love. ‘ 
———~e 



























At the request of the Editor of Friends’ 
Review we publish the following Epistle, which 
we are informed was intended to include all 
Friends in North America. 

FROM THE YEARLY MEETING OF FRIENDS, 

Heid in Lendon, Fifth month, 1865. 
TO FRIENDS IN NORTH AMBRICA. 

Dear Friends,—We have repeatedly ex- 
ressed our deep sympathy with you in the ca- 
mities and trials of your protracted civil war. 

Nor can we withhold the like expression on 
the great national affliction which you have sus- 
tained in the assassination of your beloved 
President, just as that war seemed brought to 
a close. 

You will already have been aware of the 
deep feeling which the tidings of this awful 
crime awakened among all classes of our fellow- 
countrymen. Our chief object, however, in 
now addressing you is to express the heartfelt 
joy and gratitude, with which we have received 
the tidings of the war having in great measure 
ceased, and of the anticipated termination of 
slavery throughout your land. Events so rich 
in present blessings, and so fraught with ho 
for the enslaved throughout the whole world, 
call for our devout thanksgiving to Him who 
causes even the wrath of man to praise Him. 

With chastened and humble thankfulness we 
would congratulate you and ourselves, that for 
so many years the members of our religious 
Society have been free from all participation 1m 
slave-trading and slave-holding. The testi- 
mony against slavery, a8 @ sin against God, 
and a crime against our fellow-men, is a pre- 
cious inheritance received from our predecessors, 
—a testimony borne by them in your land, at 
the cost of much pecuviary and other 
It has been your privilege and ours to enter 
into their labors.* 


against the slave-trade appears to haye been taken 
othe year 1783, at the recommendation of Friends 
in Philadelphia. The meeting in that year address. 
ed a petition to the House of Commons, against the 
African slave: trade, signed by 273 Friends. 


entertain 
* The earliest action by London Yearly Meeting 
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Although the abolition of the Slave Trade 
and Slavery has long been a cherished object 
‘ with our be'oved country, yet we do not forget 
that it was Great Britain that plinted slavery 
in your States, and that a large proportion of 
your colored population are descended from 
African slaves, carried thither under the Brit- 
ish flag. Our nation has largely shared in the 
sin of American Slavery, as it hasalso, to some 
extent, partaken in the suffering caused by the 
Ww 



























and good-will which farnish the best secunty 
for the continuance of international peace. . 
Signed in and on behalf of the meeting. 
JoserH CrosFiELp, Clerk. 





Waitinas or Earty Frrenps.—It appears 
from a statement in the Christian Examiner, 
that the number of volumes of different works 
published by Friends previous to A. D. 1715, 


ar. 

Whilst we entertain the hope that peace is 
virtually secured, and that slavery in the 
United States is about to disappear utterly and 
forever, we feeltthat there is much more to be 
done than to join with you in the song of re- 
joicing. Heartily have we sympathized with 
you and with very many of your fellow-Chris- 
tians, in your efforts for the succor of the per- 
ishing fugitives from slavery, while the war 
was in progress. These endeavors to clothe 
the naked, to relieve the sick, the aged and the 
helpless, and to impart religious instruction to 
the liberated negroes, have been greatly bless- 
ed. A still wider field of Christian benev- 
olence, and one in which we trust that we and| 
our fellow-countrymen may be privileged to 
share, opens before you and others like-minded, 
in seeking to lead millions of emancipated hu- 
man beings out of the darkness and degrada- 
tion of slavery, to qualify them for the true ap- 
pree:ation and enjoyment of civil and religious 
freedom, and effectually to secure for them the 
permanence of these blessings. Every benefit 
conferred, every step gained in this onward 
and upward progress, will not only ,be a per- 
sonal blessing to our colored brethren in the 
land, but will advance the cause of the oppress- 
ed and injured negro in every quarter of the 
world, not excepting his own benighted 

rica. 

We rejoice to hear of the extent to which, 
in the day of trial, Friends have remained 
faithful in maintaining the testimony of our 
religious Society against all war. th war 
and slavery are opposed to the spirit and pre- 
cepts of the Gospel of Christ ; and in speaking 
of the manner in which one of these evils has 
been made instrumental in overthrowing the 
other, we do but recognize the power of the 
Most High to bring good out of evil, which is 
- ohen. am lified in His moral government of 

e wor e affectionately desire that grace mee 
and wisdom may be given mot to empl aan drawn to unite in a common effort, that by con- 
Christian influence for the healing of the 
many wounds caused by this bitter strife, and 
for the promotion of love and good-will among 
all classes of your countrymen. And no less 
do we desire that both you and we may be en- 
greed, in prayerful dependence on the Divine 

lessing, in seeking to spread, in our respective 
countries, those sentiments of mutual charity 


years, was four thousand two hundred and sixty- 
nine. Each edition. of those works contained, 
we are told, about one thousand copies on an 
average, making in the whole about four mil- 
lions two hundred and sixty-nine thousand vol- 
umes and tracts, sent forth by the Society in 
that short period. Twelve thousand copies of 
Rarclay’s Apology were published in one edi- 
tion, and ten thousand of them were distributed 
gratis. 
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“Tere are Drversities or Girts.”—It 
is generally admitted, that each member of 
the human family has been endowed by the 
Creator with some special gift, by the proper 
exercise of which, he may more effectually en- 
hance his own and the genetal good. Although 
we occasionally meet with those who seem to 
accomplish whatever they undertake, yet we 
usually find that he who directs his talents into 
that sphere to which they are best adapted, 
works to more purpose than he who labors in 
promiscuous fields. But the exercise of our 
peculiar gifts should not preclude the extension 
of aid and sympathy to those that are fulfilling 
their allotted duties in ways widely differing 
from what is required of us. By our interest 
in the efforts of another, we may materially as- 
sist him in the prosecution of a duty, and in 


ance of our own. 


tained than could be secured by laboring sepa- 


same necessity exists for each to mind his pro- 


which embraced a period of only about seventy | 


return receive encouragement in the perform- _ 


Minds similarly constituted and affected are 





cengration of action greater results may be ob- fe, 
rately ; yet, even in a community of effort, the 
per calling. “The eye cannot say unto the 


hand I have no need of thee,” nor again, they: 17 
head to the feet, ‘I have no need of you, bute" t 
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now. hath God set the members every one of 
them in the body as it has pleased him.” 

This diversity of talent is strikingly illustra- 
ted in mechanical operations, where the labor 
is divided into distinct departments, and each 
man is accountable only for the portion assign- 


himself construct!an engine, yet the combined 
skill of the different departments daily pro- 
duces engines of unexceptional construction. 

A diversity of gift was early recognized in 
the Christian church. The Apostle Paul, writ- 
ing to the Romans and Corinthians, uses this 
impressive languege,— For as we have many 
members in one body, and all members have 
not the same office, so we, being many, are one 


—hedy in Christ, and every one members one of 


ayother. Having, then, gifts differing accord- 
ing to the grace that is given to us, whether 
prophecy, let us prophecy according to the pro- 
portion of faith ; or ministry, let us wait on our 
ministering ; or he that teacheth, on teaching ; 
or he that exhorteth, on exhortation ; he that 
giveth, let him do it with simplicity; he that 
ruleth, with diligence; he that showeth mercy, 
with cheerfulness.” “Now there are diversi- 
ties of gifts, but the same spirit. And there 
are diversities of adminiM@rations, but the same 
Lord. And there are diversities of operations, 
but it is the same God which worketh all jn all. 
For to one is given by the Spirit the word of 
wisdom ; to another, the word of knowledge by 
the same Spirit; to another, the working of 
miracles ; to another, prophecy; to another, 
discerning of spirits; to another, divers kinds 
of tongues; to another, the interpretation of 
tongues. But all these worketh that self-same 
spirit, dividing to every man severally as he 
will.” 

As was expressed by James Hamilton, of 
London, the healthiest condition of the church 
is where there is a member for every office, and 
every member fulfils his own office. Where 
there are no defects and no transpositions, but 
each is allowed to ply to the utmost the work 
for which God has intended him. ¢ 


Our correspondent “B” has misunderstood 
the spirit of the editorial remarks in No. 18. 
It was not our intention to “criticise” his 


essay; and the expressions he quotes, and which 
he appears to have accepted as personal, were 
not so intended by us, but were meant to be of 
general application. With regard to our not 
publishing his article, we would appeal to him- 


jSelf whether a judgment as regards the pro- 
ed tohim. While he may be fully competent’ 
in his peculiar province, it is doubtful whether, | 
after years spent in the establishment, he could | act impartially. 


priety of publishing or withholding does not 
rest with us. In its exercise we endeavor to 





Diep, on the 28th of 7th month, 1865, Davin Coe- 


Gins, in his 79th year. 


——, on the 2d of 8tk month, 1865, Saran, widow 
of Isaac Bullock, in ber 73d year; a member of the 
Monthly Meeting of Friends held at Green Street, 
Philadelpbia. 

——, on the 2d of 8th month, 1865, Manvaa 8., 
danghter of Macpherson and Sarah Saunders, in her 
23d year, belonging to the same meeting. 


——., on the 4th of 8th month, 1865, Frawaum G. 
Surrg, in his 41st year; a member of same meeting 


—, on First-day, 6th of 8th month, 1865, Han- 
wan T., widow of Daniel Longstreth, in the 65th 
year of her age; a member of same Mo. Meeting. 


——, on the 7th inst., Isaac Towwsswp, in the 924 
year of his age; a member of same Monthly Meeting, 


8 


Notics.—Homes wanted for about 20 colored 
orphans, at present committed at Washington for 
very trivial offences, which, with suitable employers 
and proper training, it is believed would not pre- 
vent their becoming useful and correct servants, 

Also, for a colored girl, about 14, of good and 
affectionate disposition, but of weak mind; a situa- 
tion in the country preferred. 

Address Jos. M. Truman, Jz., 413 Franklin St. 





Tue Great Rove or Conpvcr.—The rule 
of conduct followed by Lord Erskine—a maa 
of sterling independence of principle and seru- 
pulous adherence to truth—are worthy of bein 
engraven on every young man’s heart. “ th 
was a first command and counsel of my earliest 
youth,” he said, “always todo what my con- 
science told me to be a duty, and to leave the 
consequence to God. I shall carry with me 
the memory, and, I trust, the practice, of this 
parental lesson, to the grave. I have hitherto 
followed it, and I have no reason to complain 
that my obedience to it has been o ‘temporal 
sacrifice. I have found it, on the contrary. 
the road to prosperity and wealth, and I s 
point out the same path to my children for 
their pursuit,” And there can be no doubt, 
after all, the only safe rule of conduct is to 
follow implicitly the guidance of an enlightened 
conscience. 





Should we enter into reasoning with any 
motion of sin, it is much if we are not over- 
come 
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For Friend’s Intelligencer. 
LETTERS ON BELIGIOUS SUBJECTS.—-NO. III. 

My dear young friend,—I propose in this let- 
ter to examine what. I conceive to be the sole 
condition on which “ harmonious relatiors” can 
be sustained with God. It is important in 
‘seeking after this ‘great central truth, that we 
lay the foundation broad and deep, even by be- 
coming, so far as our limited capacities will 
permit, acquainted with the great plan of crea- 
tion. In doing this, we shall see that as God 
is a God of all perfection, the same use of means 
to the attainment of ends, marks all depart- 
ments of his works. 

When we essay to approach this great temple, 
and’ to open therein this great volume of God’s 
own inscription, it should be with unsandalled 
feet, for the ground whereon we stand is indeed 
holy ground, for our Father has placed a wit- 
ness for himself in every being or thing that 
has emanated from his hand. As we turn back- 
ward the pages of this Holy Scripture, all writ- 
ten over with lessons of instruction, we come to 
the time when no man was found in all Earth’s 
vast domain to till the ground. The great 

beasts of the primal forest, with ponderous 
tread, roamed abroad and browsed at will upon 
its luxuriant herbage ; winged songsters filled 
the air, and rendered melodious the valley and 
the plain, unnoted by appreciative ear, An- 
other page, and all is silent, yet the flowers 
bloom and cast their fragrance upon. the air, 
but there is no conscious sense to be regaled— 
nO couscious soul to give back responsive an- 
thems of thanksgiving and praise to the great 
source of all these, prophetic of the coming fu- 
ture. Another page and Death reigns monarch 
supreme ofearth. No glad voice of feathered 
songster breaks upon the stillness; no green 
sward enlivens the dreary scene; no fragrant 
flower casts its sweets upon the passing zephyr. 
All is death-like silence save ever and anon the 
voice of the surging wave, as it breaks upon 
the craggy shore, or the troubled throes of the 
earthquake’s shock, as it bursts upon the soli- 
tude. Yet another page, and all is a surging 
molten niass of liquid flame—another and. yet 
another, and perchance, seraph eye beholds a 
golden star-dust scattered throughout illimitable 
space. The spirit of God broods over the form- 
less deep and commands order out of chaos. 
All physical existence is subjectively compre- 
hended within his eternal essence,—the out- 
cropping of his eternal and immutable law, 
. and perhaps is but an infinitely small manifest- 
ation of his supernal attributes. 

Having taken this brief retrospect, as we 
cast our eye down the stream of time, there is 
much to interest; from which I wish to cull a 
few facts, that I think will throw light upon 
the great subject alluded to. In each succes- 
sive period of creative progress, is ushered into 


being new orders, each higher in the seale of 
sdstohen than that which preceded it. It has 
been said by one of our scientific writers, thata 
characteristic of the period of development is — 
diversity, and the end a harmonious unity. 
brief survey of the Flora and Fauna of the pe- 
riod anterior to the existence of man upon the 
earth, will be found confirmatory of this pto- 
ition, and it will become patent to the think- 
ing mind, that all is designed to culminate in © 
man as a harmonious unity. But this isa digrete q 
sion. For convenience, we will regard the un © 
verse as two worlds—one of cause and one of 
effect, all proceeding from and dependant upong 














































effects to include all that we understand by ex- 
ternal nature. ‘ 

The world of causes, all those forces by which 
the elements are made to assume their ever. ~ 
changing forms and combinations. Now 1 
would especially impress the fact, that in all” 
higher and more complicated developments in~ 
the world of effects, there is a more potent § 
agency from the woyld of causes, that controls — 
and subordinates the force or forces in the more — 
simple and earlier developments in the world of © 
effects. Thus, by foree of simple attraction” 
atoms are collected into masses. By a higher 
law or force, chemical affinity, this attraction 18 | 
suspended or subordinated—a combination is 
produced, and a new body is formed, manifests 
ing properties entirely different from those ex A 
hibited by any element of which it is ee 
Now though this force or agency from 
world of causes, may be a seeming obstacle to 
the free action of th®second or higher force; 
yet when subservient to it, how harmonious, is” 
its action, in bringing together and holding im 
combination, the compound atoms of the new © 
body. We shall see as we advance, how sig- ~ 
nificant is this, when applied to that .glorious ” 
relation towards which we are approaching. — 
We see then that the subordinated force is Cats. 
ried forward and becomes an element in the 
subsequent harmonious unity. Passing aL 
much upon which it would be pleasant to dwell, © 
we come to that epoch, in which throne the 
transforming and perfecting agency of vine 
law, our earth is prepared fur organic life. Now, 
in this exhibition of power, there is a new force | 
from the world of causes, that lays hold of the” 
elements and bodies, hitherto developed, subor 
dinating each and all to its control and 
Thus at the command of God, spoken throug® 
these his laws, organic life with its muhgn 

mes into being. shpat 

forms co g the F 
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It would be interesting to pause in | 
mencement of this period of the world’s his 
and view its solitary domain—to sanulyse, a 
murky atmosphere—to explore its rugged oliis: 
and behold the gradual nara its 
life, from the humble. moss di 
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the great Eternal first cause, The world of > 
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scanty support from the barren and rocky soil, | EXTRACTS FROM A LECTURE ON “POWER AND . 


to the majestic palm that rears its lofty crest THE LAW OF ITS DISTRIBUTION.” 
from the fertile valley, and casts its protecting BY B. W. 8. 
shade over the gentle flower that blooms be- (Concluded from page 317.) 


neath its spreading branches. To see how| I must confess, too, that the same thing fs 
beautifully in the ascending scale of advancing | true with respett to the pulpit and the church, 
life, through the vegetable and the animal king- | and that is the highest compliment which ean 
dom, the higher force or life brings all below | be paid to the pulpit and the church. Tt is ‘to 
within its control and subordivates all to its| say that the pulpit has so educated the. people 
uses, prophetic of that era in which when con- | that they are becoming their own priests—that 
scious intelligence shall come forth into existence, | they are capable of judging of the things which 
in like manner moulding all below it to its legiti-| pertain to salvation. In the community, the 
mate purposes, and being, in its turn, born of that | sober common-sense of discreet Christian men 


tncorruptible seed of God whieh make it godlike | enables them to pray to Him that revealed ~ 


in its nature, and fit companion for the angels. | God to them, thus setting the great mass of the 

e come now to stand upon the confines of | common people free from the necessity of lead- 
that day wherein the store-house of facts, ready ership, advancing them more and more toi- 
to be wrought into knowledge is almost full— | dependency of thought, and giving them more 
all nature is suppliant that intellizence—con-| and more the feeling that they have the right 
scious intelligence—shall be born. Straightway | to judge. And the distance between the pul- 
man, the noblest work of God, created a little | pit and the people will be less and less, just as 
lower than the angels, comes upon the scene. | the pulpit has been faithful in its instruction 
To him ultimates all that has preceded him, | to the common ‘people. Now where there is 
hence he has dominion over all that God has | outside of the church and outside of the pulpit 
made—“ over the fishes in the sea, the beasts ' the great humanity of such moral development, 
of the field, and the fowls of the air.” . All, in which the special officer of the Gospel may 
these natures are blended in him. In him is' go, he will become more of # man, and purer 
their full and complete culmination, and intelli- | in sympathy. I think that the average deci- 
gence must rule overthem. Hitherto, progress | sions of the conscience of the community ou 
has been by order, genera and species. The! any well understood moral ‘topic are much 
obsolete passing off and leaving their record in' nearer the trath than the decisions of the class 


se Oke AT ry the “ everlasting rock,” the lines of divergence ' of men who are educated to professional reli- 








































































have now ended in unify. With infinite aspir-| gion; and I would rather take on any question 
ations—wants that eternity alone can satisfy— | of morals the common conscience of the com- 
these aspirations, these wants are man’s intui- | munity than of my own brethren. In the great 
tions of immortality. God plants no wants, | questions that have been presented for adjudi- 
creates no aspiration in vain. Henceforth in| cation within the last twenty-five years, the de- 
man must Progress plume its pinions for eter- | cisions of the conscience of the laity led those 
nal flight. But man is yet a being of earth, | of the ministry. 
“first that which is natural and afterwards that Deduced from these great principles are some 
which is spiritual ;” “of the earth, earthy.” | great practical traths which it behooves us to 
As he bas worn the earthy, so he must put on consider, And first, the power of a State is in 
the heavenly. He rises up in his heavenward | the individual citizen. Go stand by the side 
flight and becomes a new creature. “Old| of the Delaware or of the Susquehanna; see 
things must pass away, and all things must be-| the volume of water rolling down in its unob- 
come new, and all of God.” structed course. Whetce came this? Did it 
A new force or agency from the world of| bubble up from the channel? Go back ; trace 
causes, must subordinate all that bas now cul-| that river to its source, and find, as you pro- 
minated within him, and all that is of him, his ceed, that the river divides itself into smaller 
intelligent and moral nature, to itself. Herein| and smaller factors; and a@ you trace each 
is the triumph of the religious element, which | stream it becomes a branch; each branch a Till, 
is the recipient of that high and holy force | and the rill is born aod musically bubbles up 
from the world of causes by which man is to| in the hill. Of all this volume of water, the 
be made a new creature. This force or power | factors are little bubbling springs. How small 
is called by many names—the spirit of God, | and insignificant they are! Yet, without them, 
the grace of God, the light within, &e. “ As | there could be no river. 
we have borne the image” of the earthly, ‘‘un-] Now, we look upon civil society, and we say 
der this holy anointing,” we shall now bear | that it is all-important that its’ laws be main- 
the image of the heavenly. This is the true | tained; that its constitution be intact, and its 
relation of souls to Deity. In future letters we | institutions ‘preserved inviolate. If this was a 
shall look at the consequences that grow out of part of the general sacredness of aaa 
this relation. Thy assured friend,  H.J. lif you were just as sensitive for the welfare 
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. every individual citizen, and for the maintain- 
ance of the laws and institutions and the Con- 
stitution, on account of their beneficial relation 
to each citizen, I should go with you; but you 
will find in ages where the poor and feeble are 

lected and despised, where men are depri- 

of their just rights, there is a most intense 
superstition in regard to the Constitution. For 
we have heard a great outcry on the subject. 
It is as if the school-house should be preserved 
and the children neglected. Which is the best, 
the law, or the citizen who is to be benefitted 
by the law? Whatare laws but God’s harness, 
by which men are better enabled to carry their 
In avy State, the source of State 

power is the individual citizen, and your laws 
might perish ; yet, if the citizens are intact, 
you suffer none. Your wealth may be destroy- 
ed; if you have the men who produced that 
wealth little loss is suffered. Burn warehouses 
and ships, and leave the makers of them un- 
touched, and you have not lost much. It is 
men that make the State powerful. In this 
regard there is nothing so sacred as mavhood. 
The measure of refinement in a commuvity is 
the way in which a man acts towards a woman; 
so the measure of refinement in a State is the 
way in which are treated the poor and feeble— 
those who cannot defend themselves. Show 
me the State where the weak are politically 
strong, and I will show you a State approach- 

‘ing political prosperity; show me one where 
the poor are down-trodden, and I will show you 
one tending to monarchy. 

Secondly, you cannot by legislation or any 
degree of philanthropy raise any class of men 
faster than you can educate them individually 
and in classes. We have said that there is in 
society a law of gradation, based on the degree 
of development of men’s minds. The true way 
in which t make a man strong is te develop 
that which exalts him—the understanding and 
the moral sense. Four millions of men are put 
on our hands. 

‘There is a vast amount of conversation as to 
what we shall do with them. Surely there 
pever was @ present which Providence gave, 
which so perplexed the recipients, as this pre- 
sent of four millions of Africans to us. 

Fellow-citizens, you cannot make more of a 
man by legislation, or by philanthropy than is 
in him. If he is your inferior, with respect 
to the part developed, he is your inferior, and 
voting philanthropically that he is your equal 
will not make him so. Now, it is better for us 
to look upon these men just as they are, and 
not deceive ourselves by mysticisms of philan- 
thropy any more than the cajoleries of politics. 

re are four millions of men, belonging to a 
race that has not been hereditarily educated, 
placed amon of a race that has been 

thus educated. They have been in a condition 
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in which knowledge has been systematically 
withheld from them. Now, can you by a vote 





put those men on an equality in society with — 


yourselves? Youcannot. There is a law, and 
tbat law which makes some superior to others in 
society, because their understanding and moral 
nature has been more developed, pertains to 


this people. They are undeveloped, and there- — 
fore they must take the place'that belongs to — 


undeveloped human nature. 
is our inferior, and you cannot make them any 


The African race — 


better except by systematic education continu: — 


ed through generations. What must you do, 


then? 


ake off every restriction to the deve- — 


lopment of their manhood. Hitherto, of man- — 


hood they have not had 
they havea right to it. 
to that which God made him. Though born 
under the shackles of a master, if God endow- 


any. Give them that; 
Sieery man is entitled 


ed him with a poet’s genius, he has a right to — 


be a poet; if God gave him an orator’s tongue, 
he has a right to be an orator. 
then; remove shackles, and let these men be, 
if not your equals, just what they are in their 
own right. Give them the proper means, fn 
education, for development. 


Take off bonds, — 


Then let oppor — 
tunity be opened for them ; let no prejudice — 


hinder them from any livelihood ; let there be © 
enough Christianity and brotherhood in us to ~ 


say to these men: “Go, and do what it isin 


your power to do, by your industry, intelli- © 
gence, and skill.” When they have got their - 
manhood back, and developed their rit he 


education, let us see where they stand ; if th 
are up here, they are up here, if they are dow 


there, they are down there. It is a question Of | 


fact, and not of theory. 


Let men have their manhood ; let them have — 
proper Christian instraction and education, and — 
then let them take their lot and chance with — 
us, and stand high or low, just as the normal — 


development of their faculties puts them, 


iS | 
or low on the scale. That is the way they must — 
stand among themselves, and that is the wae 


the must stand among us. I am not in 


of making them, because they are black, 7 
superiors nor my inferiors. Color has’ a 


to do with the matter. The test is n 
force. I would have them stand just 


they ought to stand, by the operation of Gdd’s 
ee 


great natural laws. 


In all lands the true line of a men 
t niey 


from oppression is the line of education. 
be said compendiously that education is ¢man- 
cipation. The horrors of op 


after all, the true mode of emancipation ié 
make a man so big that the lightest ber 
won't fit him. The mores man grows 

he has to let out the strap, until finally 


pression often lead 


men to seek violent means of deliverance ; "but, — 


are not any holes left.” Ttis not’ in the tatafe 
of things that a man who is ignorant shall be 


a 
ag 
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free. Gross ignorance and freedom are contra-' only commit no depredations on them, but will 


dietory terms. 

There is a natural process of emancipation, 

and that is to make a man more of a man than 
he was before, and thus the public sentiment of 
the masses in any country will make arbitrary 
government impossible. In England, to-day, 
the non-voting people control the Government 
on any subject vital to their interests. 
John Russell said : “‘ The English Government 
will always go with the Dissenters’ consciences,” 
and yet the Dissenters were the inferior class, 
and the greater number of them were pot voters. 
The intelligent under-class that did not vote, 
did, on many great points of policy, control the 
Government itself. Louis Napoleon himself 
has declared that Governments must be con- 
ducted according to the enlightened intelligence 
of the present day. What is that but to say 
that public sentiment must control even mon- 
archs? What do we mean by public senti- 
ment? It is only another word for a people 
that have become intelligent and educated, and 
begin to fill the air with their power. To-day 
the people of Europe are stronger than their 
governors, and the only reason they do not rise 
ia that the Governments are organized and 
skilful, and the people are unorganized and 
unskilful. All developments of national Jiber- 
ty without the development.of the elements of 
liberty are futile and dangerous. 

That which is true of foreign societies is 
true of ourselves. In our midst there are a thou- 
sand tendencies that threaten evil in the fu- 
ture, though I trust we have got such a start 
of our dangers that we shall outrun them and 
outlive them. The test of national liberty is 
national intelligence, and the means of pro 
gating and maintaining it; and that we have 
more than any people on the globe. From one 
end of the land to the other our political sys- 
tem is an element of education. During the 
past few years more questions in regard to 
the nature of government have been discus- 
sed through this country than. in other coun- 
tries would be discussed in a lifetime. Thus, 
as education and iotelligence has been the pre- 
paration for liberty in times past, so is it the 
guarantee of liberty for the time to come. Two 
things we must have in the future: one is un- 
bounded faith in the safety of liberty; the 
other is a sense of the indestructibleness of mo- 
wl odeention for the necessities of liberty it- 
self. 

Under the Divine protection we shall stand 
undivided and undiminished in glory, commit. 
ting no wrong upon neighboring nations, be- 
cause the very means by which we became 
strong developed the moral sense, A nation 
which has the reason and benevolence to carry 
them through such a struggle as this, is not the 
nation to injure others, and I trust we will not 


lead them in the march of nations towards the 
millenium. 








































For Friends’ Inteligencer. 
RICHARD PRICE. 

The death of Richard Price, recorded in the 
19th number of the Intelligencer, deserves more 
than a passing notice. 

In the city where he was best known as an 
active business man of sterling integrity, and 
where his Christian character and services were 
most appreciated, it is fitting that the -traits 
which rendered him so benerally beloved, should 


terests of the Society of which he was an active 
and exemplary member. 

His ability and integrity as a merchant en- 
abled him to accumulate ample means, which 
he distributed with a liberal hand, and many 
of the recipients of his bounty were probably 
not aware of the channel through which their 
wants were supplied. 

In the Monthly Meeting to which he belonged, 
he was much esteemed, and he brought the 
extensive business experience which he had ae- 
quired to bear upon all that contributed to its 
usefulness as a religious organization. Though 
actively engaged in temporal affairs, it is be. 
lieved he never allowed them to interfere with 
the obligation to attend bis religious meetings. 
For about 30 years he was one of a Committee 
having charge of the Schools under the care of 
the Meeting, and there are hundreds now ac- 
tively engeged in the business of life who will 
remember his attendance at the mid-week Meet- 
ings, as he sat among the children during the 
bours allotted to public worship. His abil 
for the active pursuits of life was prolon 
beyond the age when most men retire from 
them, and his usefulness was continued till 
several months before his death, when he was 
stricken helpless by paralysis, and became de- 
per upon the affectionate ministrations of 

is family and friends. During bis long illners 
poet peerie eg Pagpcnsing and patien 
and having “ fought the fight,” was 
appalled at the approach ibe oe ae 

One of his fellow-citizens who knew him 
and intimately, has published in the M 
American & U, S. Gazette, of the 11th inst. 
a sketch of his character, a few extracta from 
which may appropriately close this notice of 
our deceased friend. 

“Richard Price was reared to mercantile 
pursuits, and amid all the changes which, for a 
third of a century or more, bave been going on 
in the business parts of the city, his name hes 
stood, with those of his associates, a landmark 
in the mercantile channel of Philadelphia, * * 

As a merchant bis sucoees resulted feems the 

and constant exercise of those quali- 


be preserved in a periodical devoted to the in- - 
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ties which lie at the foundation of mercantile 
character —forethought, enterprise, energy, 
liberality, integrity. These made him a mer- 
chant, and insured his success. But while his 
own business occupied much of his time and 
care, and never suffered from want of supervi- 
sion, he looked with encouraging interest on the 
enterprise of others, and was ever ready to 
assist by advice, and aid by libera! means, the 
efforts of those who were to compete with him 
for mercantile success and mercantile distine- 
tion. And especially was he ready at all times 
to encourage and uphold those who had been 
long in the pursuit of wealth as merchants, but 
found their way obstructed by unexpected diffi- 
culties, and needed the helping hand and the 
encouraging word to save them from the evils 
by which they were beset. * * * 
It was a part of the beautiful characteristics 
of the man that, in the language of Scripture, 
‘the cause which he knew not he sought out,’’ 
and many business men, beset with temporary 
but alarming difficulties, have been no less as- 
tonished at, than grateful for, the unexpected 
proffer of kind advice and available means, that 
exactly suited their circumstances and insured 
the relief that was necessary. * * * 
But there was another channel of philan- 
thropy into which the liberal givings of Mr. Price 
constantly flowed. There is always in great 
cities a class of persons whom misfortune has 
visited, by some withdrawal of means, the 
death or disappointment of husband or father 
which, while it does not sink them into mendi- 
city or utter poverty, imposes upon them the 
hard necessity of constant labor and pinching 
economy to maintain that appearance of decency 
which is desirable to those who have once enjoyed 
domestic ease and good social intercourse. 
The observant eye of Richard Price was upon 
such people, and without parade, without the 
affectation of secrecy which invites publicity, 
he knew how to minister to the particular want 
of such a family, without wounding its laudable 
sensibilities. He found means to supply what 
is dcemed most desirable in well organized 
families—to secure the education of son or 
daughter without the appearance of conferring a 
benefit, and thus to enable the afflicted to 
maintain respectable intercourse, and, in time, 
to surmount the difficulties of their condition. 
In the Councils of the city he was efficient 
and methodical. Philadelphia owes to him the 
design and execution of much that adds to her 
beauty and increases her means of trade. In 
many of the public institutions of the city he 
was an active and useful officer, and impressed 
upon all in which he acted a portion of his own 
best qualities, or else withdrew from want of 
that sympathy that insures success. These 
qualities, of course, insured enlarged popularity, 
and some of them were of a kind that leads to 


political preferment. It was, then, not for want 
of full appreciation of his worth by his fellow 
citizens, that he did not occupy places in the 
couucils of the nation, fur which his practical 
knowledge as a merchant and his methodical 
and upright habits so eminently qualified him. 
He was a conscientious member of the Society 
of Friends, and it is believed that his scruples 
with regard to certain votes which he might be 
called on to give were pleaded by him as a rea- 
son for declining to represent this city in Con- 
gress, though he could scarcely have consented 
to the sacrifice on any grounds. * - e 
From what has been said it cannot be doubted 
that he comprehended his relations to God, and 
that his habits, which shewed a constant desire 
“to do good and communicate,” were the re. 
sults of the sound, practical principles of Chris- 
tianity. * ° - * 
Philadelphia loses when a man of such ex- 
tensive business relations and lofty integrity is 
withdrawn. She loses when a man of euch en- 
larged enterprise and generous liberality falls; 
when a citizen of such true civic devotion is 
called away; when a man of such unbounded 
philanthropy ceases to be active in works of 
charity; when a Christian of such exemplary 
deportment and ennobling virtues ‘ fal!s from 
among the children of men.” 
Philada., 7th mo. 31st, 1865. 


























To the Editors: 


I should be pleased to have the enclosed lines ap- 
pear in the columns of the Intelligencer, believing 
them calculated to produce serious reflection. M. 


THE TEMPLE OF NATURE. 


Man can build nothing worthy of his Maker, 
From royal Solomon’s stupendous fane 
Down to the humble chapel of the Quaker, 

All, all are vain. 


The wondrous world which he himself created, 
Is the fit temple of Creation’s Lord; 
There may his worship best be celebrated, 
And praisesypoured. 
Its altar earth, its roof the sky untainted ; 
Sun, moon, and stars the lamps that give it light, 
And clouds, by the celestial artist painted, 
Its pictures bright. 


Its choir all vocal things, whose glad devotion 
In one mixed bywn of praise heavenward sped; 
The thunder-peal, the winds, the deep-mouthed 
ocean, 
Its organ dread. 
The face of nature is God’s written Bible, 
Which all mankind may study and explore, 
While none cau wrest, interpolate or libel 
Its living lore. 


Hence learn we that our Maker, whose affection 
Knows no distinction, suffers no recal, 
Sheds his impartial favor and protection 
Alike on all, 


Thus by Divine example do we gather, 
That every race should love alike all others 
Christian, Jew, Pagan, children of one father, 
All, all are brothers. 
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Ob thou most visible but unseen Teacher, 
Whose finger writes its lessons on our sphere, 
Oh thou most aadible but unheard Preacber 
Whose sermons clear 


Are seen and read in all that thou performest, 
Wilt thou look down and bless, if, when I kneel 
Apart from man-built fanes, I feel the warmest 
And purest zeal. 


If in the temple thine own band hath fashioned 
’Neath the bright sky, by lonely stream or wood, 
I pour to thee with swelling heart impassion’d 
My gratitude. 


If fearing thee, I love thy whole creation, 
Keeping my bosom undefiled by guilt, 
Wilt thou receive and bless mine adoration ? 
Thou wilt, thou wilt. 
PIERPONT. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE ULTIMATE ERA. 


Divine Wisdom, in its influence on the 
human family, always exerts itself in building 
up a pure spiritual kingdom. It changes not, 
but seeks to rebuild, and restore that which is 
lost—not by pulling down one government, or 
one society, and raising on the old foundations 
another government, or another society; but by 
silently laying a new Corner Stone which, 
though all human builders reject, will, in the 
fullness of time, become the Spiritual Zion 
where alone the Lord commands His blessing 
to rest. 

Solomon’s temple was a visible image of this 
Divine structure. Under his inspired super- 
vision, the builders framed it comformably to 
the pattern shown him, and without discord, 
noise, or confusion. So, men and women may 
become the servants of Wisdom, and be wise 
builders for one greater than Solomon. 

This pure reign of God applies to individuals, 
to communities, and to nations. Its call is to 
each, and its promises to all. It can erect a 
temple in the human soul, and found a kingdom 
there, as perfect and complete as that which 
would gather together in one, all the families 
of the earth. But though this is perfect, we 
are imperfect; and so must remain until we 
cease from our own works. ‘We may have 
much knowledge of good and evil; but in this 
Eden, it is forbidden fruit. It is only as little 
children, and in humility that we can enter 
this Kingdom of Heaven. Here, also, we have 
but one labor, and that is to build each other 
up in a holy faith that works by love to the 
purifying of the heart. When we seek our 
own wills, we lose the will of God, and from 
this fall come war, strife, and division; hence 
it needs only that we each return to a humble 
submision, and allegiance to Him to end all 
wars, all strife, and all divisions. But Divine 
unity cannot be restored by any human com- 
promise. We must return to our first love, 
and to that which first called us to be a people, 













before we shall again truly have one aim, one 


purpose, and one name. The ark of our cove- 
nant must have fallen from the touch of unbal- 
lowed hands ; but it cannot be left, either from 
prudence, or fear—it must be borne by servants 
of the most High; not by those chosen in the 
wisdom of man. 

The inward Light, or law, written upon the 
tablet of the heart by the Divine Hand, has its 
external forms more or less in the similitude of 
the pure original. The discipline of the Suciety 
of Friends was formed, doubtless, after the Di- 
vine Pattern; but, like others, will lose its 
power, and become inert, unless it retain its 
connection with the living law. Like a tree 
severed from its root, it will be withered and 
dead, when our light becowes darkness. To 
the living members in our Society its vitality 


‘}will continue long after it may lose its force 


with. many nominal members who have lost 
the sense of a Father’s guardian care ; but these 
are not lost to Him, for sooner shall a mother 
forget her offspring than He his erring chil- 
dren. Many of these prodigal sons and daugh- 
ters do return—not all, perhaps, in the sight of 


our eyes, but in the sight and approval of His. 


‘¢There is no condemnation,” either from con- 
science or from discipline, ‘‘to those who live 


godly in Christ Jesus ;” but to such as do not, 


it is good that there are the reproofs of in- 


struction. 


Win back the fallen—help the weak, 

Not words of scorning, but of comfort speak, 

When thou wast lost in love He led the way 

From gloom and darkness to the inward day, 

Less than the master must the servant be, 

Pity thy kindred as He pities thee. 

Frail, weak, and erring creatures are we all, 

One way to stand, but many ways to fall. 
Propetstown, Ill. S.A. 


EXTRAORDINARY CALCULATION.—The num- 
ber of human beings living at the end of the 
hundredth generation, commencing from a sin- 
gle pair, doubling at each generation, (say 
in thirty years,) and allowing for each man, 
woman and child, an average space of four feet 
in height, and one foot square, would form a 
vertical column, having for its base the whole 
surface of the earth and sea spread out into a 
plane, and for its height, 3,674 times the sun’s 
distance from the earth. The number of hu- 
man strata thus piled one on the other would 
amount to 460,790,000,000,000.— Sir John 
Herschell in the Fortnightly Review. 





TO PREVENT ARTICLES OF STEEL OR IRON 
FROM RUSTING.—Oxygen is abundant in the 
composition of water and atmosphere ; and that 
quick-lime has an astonishing affinity for it is 
evinced by the practice of using a little pow- 
dered lime, tied up in muslin, to beat out a 
minute portion of dust on the surface of polish- 
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ed steel or iron goods, such as fire irons, fend- 
ers, and fronts of stoves of a superior quality, 
when not in use, to prevent their rusting. A 
more delicate instance is that of the manufac- 
turers of needles, watch-springs, cutlery, &c., 
who generally put a small packet of quick lime 
in any box or parcel of polished steel goods 
they may be sending to a distant customer, or 
with goods which they may put away as not 
likely to be wanted for some time, as security 
from rust. 

THe mere lapse of years is not life: to eat 
and drink and sleep; to be exposed to the 
darkness and the light; to pace round in the 
mill of habit, and turn the wheel of wealth; to 
make reason our book-keeper, and turn thought 
into an implement of trade,—this is not life. In 
all this, but a poor fraction of the consciousness 
of humanity is awakened; and the sanctities 
still slumber which make it most worth while 
to be. Knowledge, truth, love, beauty, good- 
ness, faith alone give vitality to the mechanism 
of existence. The laugh of mirth that vibrates 
through the heart, the tears that freshen the 
dry wastes within, the music that brings child- 
hood back, the prayer that calls the future near, 
the doubt which makes us meditate, the death 
which startles us with mystery, the hardship 
which forces us to struggle, the anxiety that 
ends in trust,—are the true nourishment of our 
natural being.— James Martineau. 





Huau Perers, an English preacher of the 
seventeenth century, left as a legacy to his 
daughter in the year 1660, some rules of living, 
of which other persons would reap the benefit if 
they would contorm to his excellent standard : 

“Let thy thoughts be divine, awful, godly ; 
thy talk little, honest, true; thy works profi:a- 
ble, holy, charitable; thy manners grave, cour- 
teous, cheerful ; thy diet temperate, convenient, 
frugal ; thy apparel sober, neat, comely; thy 
will confident, obedient, ready ; thy sleep mod- 
erate, quiet, seasonable; thy prayers short, de- 
vout, often, fervent; thy recreatidn lawful, brief, 
seldom; thy memory, of death, punishment, 
glory.” 

WE may silently observe things we need not 
speak of; in this way we learn many a profita- 
ble lesson without the cost of imprudence. 
EEE 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


A limited amount of advertising in this paper will be done at 
the following prices; six lines or less (this size type) a square: 





One insertion. -- +--+ +-++eseeeses seeceeee 60 cts. 
Two insertions: --++++++++++ Prrererererererere 00 
Three insertions: ---.--++ secececccescee], BD 


For every additional insertion. iAamnnanantesen 40 cts. 
For every additional line or part thereef---.-- 10 cts. 
Always psyable when ordered. 

Advertisements or Notices intended for insertion, should be 
gent to our agent, fully one week before the day on which they 
are intended to appear. 

Philada, 34 mo. 11, 1866. 
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HESTER VALLEY ACADEMY for Youne Men, will re-open 
for the reception of boarders, on the 4th of the 9th month, 

1865, When the walking is good, those who desire to do so, walk 
to the Fallowfield Mecting, jheld at Evcildoun; they can be 
provided with conveyance at a very smail additional expense 
when the roads are not suitable for walking. 

Whole number of pupils last year, 111. 

J. K. Tavuor, Principal, Coatesville, Chester county, Pa. 
812. wim.t. 1028 ixno. 





ELLEVCE FEMALE INSTITOTE—A Ho aRpine-ScHoo, 
ror Giets. The Fall and Winter Term of this healthfall 
and beautifully located Institution, will commence 10th mo. 
1865, and continue in session twenty-eight weeks. 
For details see Circular, to obtain which, address the Principals, 
Attleboro’ P. 0., Bucks county, Pa. 


IspakL J. GRABA 
85 tf. Jang P. Gaaanaane } Prinetpals, 


y= by a Female, member, a situation as Teacher;— 
qualified to instruct in the usual Knglish branches, having 
had several years’ experience; good reference if required. 
Friends’ School preferred. Address early, Emmor CoML, 
85. etwmup. 131, North 7th St., Phila. 











RCILDOUN BOARDING SCHOOL, FOR GIRLS. 
The Yall and Winter Term of this Lustitution, which is 
beautifully located in Chester county, Pa., three miles south of 


Coatesville, on the Penna. KR. R., will commence on the 9th of \ 


10th month next. The Terms are $80 per session of twenty 
weeks. No extra charge is made for teaching the Languages. 
For full particulars, address the Priacipal, 
RICHARD DARLINGTON, JR., Ercildoun Boarding Schoo! 
729. at.iwx,xfod, Chester County, 


OOKS FUR SALE:—Journal of Hugh Judge, price----- 70 
Journal of John Comly, (600 puyen).- +--+ +++seeeeeeee $2.00 
Journal of John Woolman, a few cupies---+--+++++++++-+++ 1,00 
Friends’ Miscellany, (origimally 12 vois.,) 4th vol. out of print, 8.00 
History of Delaware County, Penna., contuning interesting 
accounts of early Friends, with engravings: 580 pages--- 3.00 
Conversations, Discussions, and Anecdotes, by Thomas Story 1.00 
The Works of Isaac Pennington, 4 vols., making 2100 pp, 5.00 
The New Testament, Marot’s edition, flue clear type.------- 1.00 
Comly’s Keader,----50 cents. Central School Keader---- 75 
Memoir of Priscilla Cadwallader, 50. _Bellangee’s Journal, 75 
Janney s Life of Fox, $1.25. Do. Penn, $1.25 and $2.00 
« iiistory of Frienas, vol. Ist-----+,-+-++ -++e+eeee+ LS 
Decline of Friends, by Janney, Rowntree, and Fisher. 
Photographic Views of Friends’ Meeting-house, Kace Street: 
and of Frieuds’ Central Schoul, with groups, 8 by 10----- ” 








Stereoecopic Views of the same------ er Co Cc ccecceece eeccce 
Card Size of the above---++++-eeseeeeeees - a 
610 Emmor Comty, No. 131 North 7th 8t., Phila. 


7.“ SQUARE BOARDING SCLIOOL, FOR GIRLS.— 
The next term of this [nstitution commences on the 9th 
of 10th month, next. For particulars inquire of 
Evan T. Swayng, Kennett Square P. 0., 
715. we.t 109 Pynz Chester county, Pa 


EDAK CUTLPAGE, Pennsylvania Avenue, Atlautic City, N. J., 
is now open for the reception of guests. 
71 831. nt.ex.n.d. Terms $15.00. George CHANDLER. 





ae 
J IP\Y LOK still continues bis Lanp Ag=ncy, for the Society of 
° Friends and others, and particularly solicits patronage. 
Address, J. T'yLug. Denton, Md. 
References:—Joseph C. Turnpenny, uth and Spruce Sts., Phila. 
Dillwyn Parrish, 1017 Cherry street, e 
J. Jamison, 66 & 65 North Water street, “ 
63. 12t. 819, pfan. ; 
HOS. M. SEEDS, HATTER, 41 N. 2d St. Always on hand, 
and made to order, a large assortmeat of Friends’ Hats; as 
he mak.sa specialty of that part of the Llatting Business, 
3. 25. 49t. 3.7.66. Wex F. 


RUMAN & SHAW, Hardware Dealers, No. 835 (Kight Thirty 
Five) Market Street, below Ninth, invite an examination of 
their stuck of House keeping and Building HarJware, Tools and 
Cutlery. Its variety will be constantly increased by the addition 
of new and improved articles. Clothes wringers, of several pat- 
terns, for sale. Printed Catalogues of our Goods, combined with 
many useful recipes, and other information, furnished on appli. 
cation. 3. 25, Sut. omv.ng Pa, Fre. 








M. HEACOCK, General Furnishing Undertaker, No. 18 North 
Ninth Street.—A general assortment of ready-made Coffins, 
and every requisite for Funerals furnished. 

Being entrusted with the oversight of “ Fair Hill” Burial 
Ground,—Fuuerals, and all other business connected with the 
ground, will be promptly attended to. 

7th mo. 30.—ly. p.wx.nz. 





PRINTED BY MERRIHEW & SON, 
Boox, Pampaist and general Jos Painters, 248 Arch Bt. 
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